The Burden of the Mystery
and where its members would distil into their lyrics the volatile
essences of feeling, he poured into his poems the crude emo-
tion of the moment, in all its turbidness. True, he, like Rim-
baud, had spent a season in hell. He, too, strove perpetually
for an image great enough to body forth his struggle. Is this
sufficient to make him kindred to that tormented and savage
genius? Say, rather, that at the core of Lawrence's poetry
pulsed a like flame.
At the close ofSaison en enfer occurs a line which might be
the epigraph for the best of Lawrence's work: * Welcome every
influx of true vigour and tenderness'. In a letter written to
Harriet Monroe two years before his death, speaking of Lady
Chatterley*s Lover, Lawrence repeated what so many of his
poems reiterate, his belief in the necessity for restoring what
he called 'the phallic consciousness' in our lives: 'because',
he wrote, 'it is the source of all real beauty, and all real gentle-
ness. And those are the two things, tenderness and beauty,
which will save us from horrors ... In my novel I work for
them directly, and direct from the phallic consciousness,
which, you understand, is not the cerebral sex-consciousness,
but something really deeper, and the root of poetry, lived or
sung'.
Rimbaud had said true vigour and tenderness. Lawrence
said, tenderness and beauty. It comes to the same thing. The
Wild Common, which opens his Collected Poems, for all its in-
eptness of phrase and cadence, utters this conviction:
The quick sparks on the gorse-bushes are leaping
Little jets of sunlight texture imitating flame....
Sun, but in substance, yellow water-blobs!
Wings and feathers on the crying, mysterious ages,
peewits wheeling!
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